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Miss  Josephine  Atanasio 


YES,  we  have  in  our  Executive  Offices  a  blind  Dic¬ 
taphone  Operator  turning  out  every  day  a  normal 
day’s  work  of  transcribed  correspondence.  When 
our  President  decided  that  we  were  going  to  show  by 
our  own  example  that  the  Dictaphone  could  be 
made  a  practical  vocational  instrument  for  blind 
typists;  when  the  Office  Manager,  Mr.  Stevenson, 
advised  us  to  be  prepared  to  assist  in  carrying  out 
this  intention,  we,  who  are  responsible  for  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  Dictaphone  Cylinder  pro¬ 
duction,  wondered  how  it  could  be  done — how  a 
girl  deprived  of  even  light  perception  could  per¬ 
form  tasks  so  intimately  associated  with  the  sighted. 
Of  course,  we  wanted  to  help — but  just  bow  to 
succeed  seemed  to  constitute  a  serious  problem 
because  we  had  never  been  confronted  with  it 
before.  In  fact  we  bad  not  even  thought  about  it. 


In  anticipation  of  her  arrival,  we  were  confident 
there  was  much  we  might  be  able  to  teach  her. 
Little  did  we  realize  how  much  we  had  to  learn — 
first  of  all,  to  overcome  the  emotional  reaction 
inherent  to  one’s  instinct  to  feel  excessively  sorry 
for  someone  whom  Fate  had  deprived  of  a  precious 
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Then  [into  our  office  jn  December,  1941,  enrolled 
as  a  jqgular  ^ffiiployee  in  accordance  with  our  rou- 
tine  procedure,  came  a  Miss  Josephine  Atanasio, 
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recommended  by  Mr.  Anthony  E.  Septinelli,  of 
that  inspiring  institution  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  the  blind,  “The  Lighthouse”,  on  59th  Street  in 
New  York  City.. 

We  of  the  Transcribing  Department  chatted  things 
over  and  saw  no  reason  why  we  should  not  extend 
to  this  new  associate  the  same  courtesy  we  custom¬ 
arily  extend  to  all  others  who  join  us  from  time 
to  time,  by  inviting  her  to  lunch.  We  were  glad  we 
started  out  on  this  personal  basis  because,  much  to 
our  surprise  and  delight,  it  was  evident  that  this 
new  associate  was  a  happy,  hopeful,  ambitious  girl, 
lepresentalive  of  tens  of  thousands  of  our  blind 
citizens  anxious  only  to  make  their  way  in  the 
world  on  the  merits  of  their  services,  neither  ex¬ 
pecting  nor  wanting  any  more  than  the  usual  train¬ 
ing  necessary  for  proficiency  in  any  line  of  en¬ 
deavor. 

Further  experience  showed  us  conclusively  that 
Miss  Atanasio  was  not  to  be  regarded  as  some¬ 
thing  apart,  but  just  another  friend,  companion 
and  business  associate  whose  most  ardent  desire 
was  to  be  “just  one  of  the  girls”  in  our  office. 
Whatever  barriers  to  that  relationship  seemed  to 
exist  were  entirely  in  our  own  mental  complexes. 
Thus  it  was  that  we  learned  the  first  lesson  — 
that  blind  people  are  really  happy  and  that  the 
way  to  make  them  happier  is  to  overcome  the  ten- 
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dency  to  excessive  solicitude.  Then  too,  we  learned 
that  the  Law  of  Compensation  bestows  untold  bless¬ 
ings  on  the  blind.  Here  was  a  typist  of  unusual 
accuracy  with  a  rhythmic  touch  that  produced  a 
quality  of  work  that  made  some  of  the  rest  of  us 
wonder  if  our  work  was  quite  as  good  as  it  should 
be;  made  us  wonder  if  we  appreciated  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  we  should,  and  took  advantage  to  the  degree 
that  we  could,  of  the  gift  of  normal  sight. 

Eventually,  we  set  about  solving  some  of  the  prac¬ 
tical  problems  to  enable  a  blind  Dictaphone  Opera¬ 
tor  to  transcribe  dictated  matter  without  asking  the 
dictators  to  do  anything  that  a  considerate  em¬ 
ployer  would  not  do  for  any  Dictaphone  Operator.. 
Obviously  a  blind  typist  cannot  refer  to  original 
correspondence  so  that  we  only  asked  the  dictators 
to  spell  out  proper  names  that  were  unusual  or  that 
admitted  of  more  than  one  way  of  spelling.  For 
example,  Johnston  or  Johnstone.  The  final  “e’ 
would  make  little  difference  in  the  pronunciation 
and  therefore  the  name  should  be  spelled  out.  All 
of  the  Executives  were  only  too  glad  to  render  this 
slight  degree  of  cooperation  and  all  of  them  were 
also  reminded  that  it  was  a  time  saving  considera¬ 
tion  that  would  likewise  be  appreciated  by  all  the 
rest  of  us. 

Then  arose  another  question.  How  could  we  sub¬ 
stitute  Touch  for  Sight  on  the  Dictaphone  Indica¬ 


tion  Slips,  to  show  the  length  of  letters  and  points 
where  corrections  were  made.  This  seemed  a  hard 
one  at  first.  It’s  solution  turned  out  to  be  very 
easy  and  thoroughly  practical.  We  got  in  touch 

with  a  maker  of  hand  punches,  such  as  railway 
conductors  use  in  “punching”  tickets.  They  quickly 

appreciated  the  problem  and  quickly  solved  it  by 
making  a  special  embossing  punch.  When  our 
Supervisor,  Miss  Hentze,  assigns  Dictaphone  cyl¬ 
inders,  she  simply  embosses  a  short  vertical  line  at 
every  line  on  the  Indication  Slip  where  the  dictator 
showed  length  of  letters  or  corrections.  Presto! 
Touch  lep laced  Sight  with  no  loss  of  efficient 
operation.  And  the  embossed  character  is  exactly 
what  the  blind  are  accustomed  to  in  reading  Braille. 
Of  course,  if  Miss  Atanasio  only  transcribed  cyl¬ 
inders  from  one  or  two  dictating  Dictaphones  we 
would  use  our  Braille  Automatic  Monitor. 

Then  we  ran  across  what  seemed  to  be  a  hard  one. 
We  sometimes  use  certain  standardized  information 
of  frequent  recurrence.  How  could  she  avail  her¬ 
self  of  it?  We  found  out  that  when  questions  arise 
in  connection  with  a  blind  operator,  one  of  the 
most  prolific  sources  of  assistance  is  to  consult 
with  the  blind  operator,  present  her  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  and  ask  her  for  suggestions  for  its  solution. 
Miss  Atanasio  said  that  if  we  would  dictate  this 
data  on  a  Dictaphone  cylinder,  she  would  transcribe 


Card  Index  in  Braille 


it  into  Braille,  place  it  in  a  binder  and  could  then 
refer  to  it  as  readily  as  a  sighted  girl  does  in  our 
regular  routine.. 

In  our  business  we  send  out  a  great  many  carbon 
copies  to  Branches  and  Sub-Branches,  people  in 
the  factory  and  to  anyone  concerned  in  the  par¬ 
ticular  subject  of  the  dictation.  How  could  we 
substitute  for  our  Organization  Directory  some 
method  by  which  Miss  Atanasio  could  send  out 
the  carbon  copies  just  the  same  as  the  rest  of  us 
do? 

I  confronted  her  with  this  one  and  between  the 
two  of  us,  we  worked  out  its  solution.  We  dictated 
our  entire  Organization  Directory,  consisting  of 
approximately  200  names.  These  she  transcribed 
into  Braille  on  cards  and  placed  them  in  a  con¬ 
venient  card  tray.  The  Main  Branches  are  alpha¬ 
betically  arranged  with  tabbed  cards  and  behind 
each  Main  Branch  are  the  Sub-Branches  and  Service 
Agents  with  their  names  and  addresses. 

Thus  again  did  we  solve  the  problem  without  call¬ 
ing  on  the  dictators  for  anything  other  than  their 
routine  dictation.  It  is  not  their  custom  to  say 
“A  carbon  copy  to  Mr.  A.  E.  Blackstone,  Branch 
Manager  in  Chicago’'  but  simply,  “Send  a  carbon 
copy  to  Chicago  and  one  to  the  Branch  Manager  in 
Kansas  City”.  By  referring  to  her  card  file,  Miss 
Atanasio  is  able  to  ascertain  these  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  just  as  well  as  the  sighted  girls  can  by 
referring  to  our  Organization  Directory. 

With  the  solution  of  the  three  major  problems  of 

1.,  The  Indication  Slip; 

2.  The  Standardized  Data; 

3.  The  Organization  Directory 

the  rest  of  it  was  a  matter  of  detail  and  was  taken 
care  of  as  the  problems  arose. 

Visitors  to  our  office  always  ask  “How  does 
she  correct  errors  in  typing?”  It  is  almost  if 
not  literally  true  that  she  does  not  make  any  typing 
errors  and  it  is  literally  true  that  if  she  does  make 
a  typing  error,  she  knows  she  had  committed  the 
fault.  If  the  error  occurs  with  the  work  still  in  the 
typewriter,  any  of  the  rest  of  us  are  only  too  glad 
to  make  the  correction.  It  only  takes  a  few  seconds. 
If  the  error  should  be  discovered  or  if  a  change 
in  text  is  made  after  the  work  has  been  removed 


from  the  typewriter,  the  correction  is  made  by  a 
typist  with  a  matched  machine.  This  typist  also 
docs  whatever  copy  work  the  dictator  may  require, 
it  being  our  custom  anyhow  to  have  copy  work 
done  by  typists  and  not  by  Dictaphone  Secretaries. 

For  my  part,  and  I  think  I  can  speak  for  the  rest 
of  the  girls  in  saying  so,  we  have  enjoyed  and 
still  are  enjoying  our  association  with  a  blind 
operator.  We  all  feel  that  it  has  done  something 
to  the  morale  of  our  Department  that  we  would  not 
want  to  be  deprived  of. 

Recently,  Miss  Atanasio  told  me  that  she  had  a 
“complaint”  to  make.  I  was  horrified,  fearful  that 
someone  of  us  had  done  something  to  offend  her.  She 
said  that  she  wanted  the  “freedom  of  the  office”; 
that  if  it  was  customary  to  deliver  finished  cor¬ 
respondence  to  the  executives,  she  also  wanted  to 
do  that.  She  asked  me  if  I  wanted  to  talk  to  the 
Office  Manager  about  something,  if  he  came  to  my 
desk  or  I  went  to  his  office.  She  felt  very  strongly 
on  the  point  that  she  wanted  to  do  just  what  the 
others  did.  To  meet  this  “problem”  we  had  a  re¬ 
hearsal  one  noon  time  to  explain  to  Miss  Atanasio 
just  where  our  various  executives  are  located  and 
the  best  routes  for  arriving  at  those  destinations. 
Much  to  our  amazement,  she  now  goes  from  place 
to  place  in  the  office  with  almost  the  same  carefree 
manner  as  the  rest  of  us.  At  first  we  held  our 
breath,  but  we  are  getting  over  that,  because  more 
than  anything  else,  she  wants  to  be  allowed  to 
lead  her  own  life  in  the  office.  We  were  inclined 
to  argue  this  point;  said  that  we  were  only 
too  willing  to  be  of  any  possible  assistance,  but  the 
reply  was  that  when  she  went  to  High  School  she 
had  no  difficulty  in  getting  from  one  room  to  the 
other. 

I  am  sure  that  “Jo”  will  have  a  long  and  success¬ 
ful  carrer  with  our  organization.  We  all  devoutly 
hope  that  it  may  be  the  means  of  having  other  com¬ 
panies  make  it  possible  to  open  up  an  avenue  for 
the  employment  of  blind  typists.  From  the  number 
of  businessmen  and  socially  minded  people  who 
have  called  at  our  office  to  meet  Miss  Atanasio  and 
see  her  work,  I  am  authorized  to  say  that  anyone 
is  welcome  to  visit  us  and  may  have  the  assurance 
that  they  will  find  the  experience  of  practical  and 
inspirational  value. 


(Printed  fur  the  information  of  those  who  may  contemplate 
the  employment  of  blind  typists  as  dictation  machine  op¬ 
erators,  and  in  the  interests  of  the  blind.) 


